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INNOCENCE. 


Truth makes the faith of that person shine who 


speaks and owns it. Sourn. 


THE SNOWFLAKE’S MISSION. 


“Ox! little snowflake, so gently falling 
Down from your home so far, far away, 

Where are you going? What is your calling ? 
Can you not with me for one moment stay ? 


“Thousan'ls of flakes are chasing each other, — 
Can you not linger one moment with me 2 

Have yau run off from the gray cloud, your mother? 
You, such a snowflake as that, cannot be!” 

“No, little maiden! I had to come earthward, 
Bound on a mission of love and good-will. 

I, with the others, was sent here to guard 
The roots of the little brown fern on the hill!” 


“Oh! little snowflake, so silently falling 

Down on the top of the rest that have come, 
Will you not stop and list to my ealling ? 

Will you, too, not tell me why you thus roam 2 


“You are so small! What mission of kindness 
Can such a wee little mite as you do? 

Is it true, then, that we in our blindness 
Can be taught by so tiny an atom as you?” 


“Yes, little maiden! if you will but read it 
You may learn a lesson of truth and of love, 
A snowflake can teach you to do your work humbly, 
And thus you’ll be blessed by the Father above.” 
M. P. 


He hath a daily beauty in his life. 
SITAKESPEARR. 


A single grateful thought towards heaven is the 
most perfect prayer. LESSING. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FIRST SNOW. 


I wonDERED where the apple-bloom 
Had gone which crowned the spring. 

T asked the birds; they would not tell, 
Tho’ month by month they sing. 


But now the secret deep is out, 
The snowflakes tell the tale: 
They went away with sunshine bright, 
To steal back with the gale! 
Wirtiram Brunton, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ON BEING GENEROUS. 
BY LEANDER 8, 
is incidents have been told by a recent 


KEYSER. 


writer of General Grant’s kindness of heart. 

Here, for instance, is one: After General 
Sherman had made lis famous march to the sea, of 
which all my young friends have read in the histo- 
ries, it was reported that Congress meant to lift him 
to the same rank as Grant, —that is, make him a 
lieutenant-general. In this way he might have 
become commander of the army, and thus have 
been General Grant’s superior. Sherman wrote to 
Grant that he had no part in the movement, and 
would decline the position if it were offered him. 

In reply, Grant wrote a manly letter to Sherman, 
of which the following, made a little simpler for 
younger readers, is a part: “No one would be more 
pleased at your advancement than I; and if you 
should be put in my position, and I in a lower place, 
it would not change our relations in the least. I 
should make the same effort to support you that 
you have ever made to support me, and should do 
all in my power to make our cause win.’ Were 
not those manly words? They deserve to be treas- 
ured in the memory of every young person. 

At another time the President sent General Grant 
to South Carolina, where Sherman was, to attend 
to a matter in whose conduct the latter liad been 
severely criticised. It connected with the 
surrender of Gen. Joe Johnstone, of the Southern 
army. Grant might have pushed on to the front 
and received Johnstone’s surrender; but instead he 
kept himself in the background, and allowed Sher- 
man the sole honor of receiving the rebel general’s 
sword. Grant was too noble to take away another 
man’s fame. 

Once when General Sheridan was criticised in his 
presence, Grant warmly defended him, although 
people usually find it difficult to speak well of their 
rivals. Indeed, Grant always spoke in terms of 
praise of his fellow-officers whenever he could 
rightfully do so, while of his own achievements he 
ever spoke with becoming modesty. 

Now, young friends, there are two ways of study- 
ing history: one is merely to learn the facts, and 
thus, in a manner, become historians ourselves; the 
other is to acquire Jessons for our own lives, imitat- 
ing that which was grand and noble, and avoiding 
everything that would lower our moral worth. It 


was 
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Every Other Sunday. 
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is for the last reason that we have narrated several 
incidents in the life of General Grant, — to teach 
you to be generous. 

There are so many people wlio cannot bear to see 
another elevated above themselves, who at once 
become jealous of such a person, and begin to find 
some fault with him. Perhaps before that they 
were his friends, and always spoke well of him; 
but the moment he became a rival, their expressions 
were changed to severe criticism, In every walk of 
life there are such petty envyings. Merchants on 
the same street are not always friends. Students 
of the same class are sometimes bitter in their 
remarks about one another, especially those who are 
aiming at the same prize. 

Nothing proves nobleness of soul more clearly 
than the disposition to think well and speak well of 
those who excel us in the same line of work, rejoic- 
ing in their success, though it may mean our own 
defeat. If we can make that conquest of self, there 
are few things we cannot do in the way of moral 
victory. How much more generous that is than to 
fall to berating the rival who has distanced us in 
the race! 

Here are two dialogues which will clearly show 
the difference between the two spirits, —the spirit 
of envy and the spirit of generosity. Dialogue the 
first : — 

“And so Albert Jones won the prize, and beat 
you in the contest. How did it happen?” 

“Why, sir, it was the unfairest contest that ever 
took place. He took advantage from the start. He 
tried to throw me off in every way; and then the 
judges were prejudiced in his favor, and I would n’t 
wonder if he bribed them.” 

“So you think he did not deserve the honor?” 

“ Peserve it! No, indeed; every one knows that 
I can beat him in a fair contest.” 

Here you can readily detect the petty spirit of 
envy, which cannot rejoice at a rival’s success. 
Dialogue No. 2:— 

“How did it happen that your competitor won 
the prize? I felt certain that honor would fall to 
you.” 

“It happened simply in this way: he proved 
himself the better man when the test came; that’s 
all, sir. He either had prepared himself better than 
I, or has more natural talent.” 

“You think there was nothing unfair about the 
contest?” 

“Nothing whatever. He won because he did the 
better work. I should have been glad to win, if I 
had been able; but as it is, I rejoice in my rival’s 
victory for his sake.” 

“Well, you are the most generous soul I have 
ever seen,” 

These dialogues are imaginary, but they may be 
worth pondering. 


Fortitude is the marshal of thought, the armor 


of the will, and the fort of reason, Bacon, 


. 


THE PILGRIMS. 


Every boy and every girl who has studied his- 
tory or whose teacher reads or tells stories to his 
school, knows something about the Pilgrims, It is 
now more than two hundred and fifty years since 
they landed on the bleak coast of New England. 
Yet, a November never passes that we are not 
reminded of them. What was it that they did to 
so impress the people of this country? Others had 
landed on the shores of Cape Cod. Mention the 
name of Gosnold, and nine out of ten would say, 
“Who was Gosnold?” Some of these would not 
know whether to use is or was. Mention the “ Pil- 
grim Fathers,’ and the result will be different. 
What makes the difference ? 

Among the first things we read about them is 
that they separated for conscience’ sake from the 
Church of England. For conscience’ sake; that is, 


they did not believe the doctrine of this church. 
They thought it wrong to pretend to believe that 
which they did not believe. They could not remain 
in the Church of England, because by so doing they 
acted what was not true. So they separated from 
the church. We admire them for it. We admire 
any one who tries his best to do what he thinks is 
right. 

After separating from the church, they went to 
Holland. Here they lived peacefully for several 
years ; but their children were growing up and learn- 
ing the Dutch language. This they regretted. Then 
they saw that the wars between Holland and Spain 
would be renewed, which would make their new 
home an unsafe one. So they concluded to go to 
America, where they might do something towards 
propagating the Gospel of Christ as they under- 
stood it. So they left Holland on the 20th of July, 
1620, and after a long voyage landed on Cape Cod. 

Here they did not receive a “ warm welcome.” 
There was no one there to welcome them. They 
were in a perilous condition. They had passed 
through many troubles, both before and upon the 
voyage. They found themselves upon this cold 
coast without houses and with little food. A wilder- 
ness on one side, and a trackless ocean on the other. 

During the year that followed they had a great 
deal of sickness and suffering, but they worked on 
with an energy that knew no failure. When they 
gathered in their first harvest, they found that they 
had enough to keep them supplied with food for the 
following year. They devoutly thanked God for 
this, and prepared for a feast, and partook of the 
first “Thanksgiving Dinner” in America. They 
had turkey for dinner, too; not‘one that had been 
raised in a barn-lot or shut up in some coop, but 
one that had grown in the forest. Hunters went 
out to procure meat for this Thanksgiving dinner. 
They brought wild turkey, water-fowl, and venison. 

Some people have criticised these Fathers because 
they did not grant to others the freedom of con- 
science that they came to America to enjoy. Of 
course they were wrong in this. Yet they had 
much that was good and worthy of imitation. 

Lowell says of them: “They feared God, and 
kept their powder dry because they feared Him, 
and meant that others should.’”—G. F. B.: The 
Young People. 


ONE AT A TIME. 


One step at a time, and that well placed, 
We reach the grandest height; 
One stroke at a time, earth’s hidden stores 
Will slowly come to light; 
One seed at a time, and the forest grows; 
One drop at a time, and the river flows 
Into the boundless sea. 


One word at a time, and the greatest book 
Is written and is read; 
One stone at a time, a palace rears 
Aloft its stately head; 
One blow at a time, and the tree’s cleft through, 
And a city will stand where the forest grew 
A few short years before. 


One foe at a time, and he subdued, 
And the conflict will be won; 
One grain at a time, and the sands of life 
Will slowly all be run. 
One minute, another, the hours fly ; 
One day at a time, and our lives speed by 
Into eternity, 


One grain of knowledge, and that well stored, 
Another, and more on them; 
And as time rolls on, your mind will shine 
With many a garnered gem 
Of thought and wisdom. And time will tell 
“One thing at a time, and that done well,” 
Is wisdom’s proven rule. Selected. 


Justice is the keynote of the world, and all else 
is ever oul of tune. THKODORE PARKER. 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING. 


ORE than two hundred years ago there were 
M some people who lived in a land far across 
the water who were very unhappy. They 

had a king who would not let them worship God as 
they chose. He said, “ You must all pray and go to 
church, and do in every way just as I say.” Now 
these people did not think the king’s way was the 
right way, so they said: “ What shall we do? If we 
live here, we must do as the king says. Let us go 
away into another land, far away, where we may 


do as we think is right.” So they decided that they | 


would come to America, — that is the country where 
we live, you know. 
looked as it does now. O no, indeed, it had no 
cities, nor towns, nor roads, nor houses, nor, indeed, 
very many white people, but instead it was covered 
with forests full of wild anima's and Indians. But 
these people, whom we will call Pilgrims, were so 
anxious to come to any kind of country where they 
could have their own religion that they cared not 
for forests or Indians or wild animals. So ahout 
one hundred men, women, and children got into a 
big ship called the ‘“‘Mayflower.” You may be sure 
it was hard for them to leave their own country 
where they had lived all their lives, and where they 
left many of their friends whom they would likely 
never see again. But they were very brave and 
very anxious to do what they thought was right 
So for two months they sailed over the rough, cold, 
stormy sea, for it was nearly winter-time then. 

All you little boys and girls will be glad to know 
that a dear little boy was born on the ship while 
they were upon the ocean. He was named Pere- 
grine White. Isn’t that a queername? It means 
wandering, and I am sure that is what his people 
were doing. 


I wish I could tell you more about the baby boy, 


but I can only stop to say that he lived to be a 
man eighty-three years old, and that the little cradle 
in which he was rocked is still kept in Plymouth. 
But I am getting ahead of my story. 

At last, one very cold wintry day our Pilgrims 
reached America. It was but a cold, windy, snowy, 
icy, bleak land that they saw. But, as I told you 
before, they were very brave people, and were will- 
ing te take the best they could get, thankfully, and 
make the best of it. So these Pilgrims landed and 
began to build shelter for themselves. I will not 
stop to tell you of all the hard times they had that 
winter; how they suffered from the cold; how 
they had not enough to eat; how they were in fear 
of the Indians. But before the next summer about 
half of them had sickened and died. How sorrow- 
ful the rest must have been! They buried them, 
and made their graves level that the Indians might 
not know how few of them were left. In the spring 
the good ship “ Mayflower” returned to their old 
home across the sea. Do you think they gave up 
and said, “ There is no use in trying, we can’t stay 
here any longer?” Not they. All summer they 
worked bravely, and by fall they had raised enough 
to eat during the winter. So thankful were they 
for the good things they had raised in their new 
home, and for their hopes of a better winter, that 
they said, “Let us thank God for his goodness to 
us.” And so that is the way the first Thanksgiving 
came about. They held a feast for three days. 
Some ninety of the Indians joined them. They had 
deer from the forest, corn, and fish, and other good 
things. 

When we have our Thanksgiving I am sure we 
will think how many more things we have to be 
thankful for than those Pilgrims; and among other 
things for which we may he thankful is that they 
were so brave and steadfast in coming over here 
and making a start in building up this beautiful 
country of ours. — The Young People. 


But you must not think it~ 


a 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. 
Chapter VI. — Weeds in the Garden. 
BY KATE L, BROWN. 


OR some time Dorothy was so happy that she 
I could n’t help being good. It seemed as if 
never again would it be possible to give way 

to sad thoughts or unrighteous actions. 

Our little friend was by nature a quiet child, and 
neglect and ill-health had made her reserved and 
timid. To these gay hearty Westerners she some- 
times appeared proud and unsocial. 

There were many children of wealthy parents in 
the school, but everything belonging to Dorothy 
was so marvelously fine and luxurious that her 
mates were sometimes overawed by such evidences 
of wealth and refinement. 

Theo she loved with all her soul. To her Theo 
was the incarnation of everything that was strong, 
bright, winsome, and inspiring. And Theo loved 
Dorothy, too, with something of the protective and 
motherly feeling that weakness awakens in a 
stronger, richer nature. But Theo was not exclu- 
sive, and had. no notion of limiting her life to any 
one object. And a girl so gay, bright, and full of 
resources as Theo, could not but be in demand at 
Sunnyside.- She was immediately popular with all 
the different sets, and full of interest in the various 
projects. Many of them involved a developed 
strength of body utterly beyond poor Dorothy. 

I have spoken of Dorothy Wyman as a neglected 
child; and so she had been, as far as the wisest 
heart and soul- culture were concerned. The broad- 
est love would teach us self-help, and here Dorothy 
was like a baby. From her infaney she had been 
waited upon, never even putting on her own shoes 
and stockings, or picking up her own playthings. 

Even after Therese had been sent away, her 
mother’s maid continued to dress her, despite Miss 
Cleve’s remonstrances. Now Dorothy knew that 
self-help was best, but the force of old habits was 
very strong. It seemed hard to always rise when 
the bell sounded, to dress herself without help, and 
be promptly at the table. She disliked keeping her 
room in order, and mending her own clothes, and 
even the gentlest rebuke from Aunt Hester was 
more than she could endure. 

A little combination of circumstances arose to 
further deepen a sense of injury. Theo and Doro- 
thy had been seated side by side in the assembly 
hall. But Theo was head and shoulders above her 
friend, and one day was given a higher seat. 

“Oh, Aunt Jean,” begged Theo, “do move Doro- 
thy, too; she’Il miss me so.” 

It was impossible to do this; so Dorothy had to 
be content with Barbara, one of the nieces, a sunny 
little maid about her own age. 

Theo tried to see as much of her friend as usual, 
but this, too, seemed impracticable. They were 
not in the same divisions in all their studies, and 
that complicated matters. 

Aunt Hester, always looking out carefully for 
the welfare of each child, decided that Dorothy’s 
room was not the best one for her; so she wss 
moved to another and sunnier one. This took 
her away from the immediate proximity of Theo 
and her mother, and although she said nothing, her 
heart resented it. 

It was a busy life at Sunnyside, and there were 
many boys and girl to be considered. The aunts 
gave themselves entirely to the work of character- 
reading and influencing, — but who could expect 
omniscience of even the largest-hearted and most 
loving of women? Both ladies were secretly uneasy 
about Dorothy. They did not like this sudden 
cooling down of the new life and enthusiasm. Aunt 
Jean several times tried to find out the child’s 
trouble; but Dorothy only drew more closely within 
herself. Her pride would not allow her to confess 
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that she was making herself ill from sheer envy 
and jealousy. 

When Aunt Jean would say, tenderly, “ What 
can we do to make you happier, Dorothy 4” she 
could not confess, “I want you and Aunt Hester 
and Theo and her mother all to myself; I want 
your undivided love and attention.” In the old 
days the child had endured neglect and unkindness 
with very little active resentment. Now that her 
soul had awakened, she could not endure the 
thought even of a fancied slight, 

Gradually the desire awoke in her to go away: 
she would leave this place where no one loved her, 
where every one was too busy in their strength and 
brightness to pay her any attention. 

Miss Cleve was in Chicago, caring for her invalid 
mother, heart and hands engrossed in the duty. 
Dorothy did not ask herself if it would be con- 
venient for her to be received. She did not know 
what she could do, once there, Like many another 
wayward soul, there was room but for one considera- 
tion at a time in her excited brain. She wanted to 
go, — that was all. 

This project, for a long time dimly outlined in 
her consciousness, sprang into being one cold day 
in February, It was the Saturday holiday, and in 
the afternoon all the older children had gone on a 
skating expedition to a neighboring valley. Doro- 
thy did not skate, and the walk was too long. 

Theo, in her excitement, had gone away without 
hunting her up and bidding her good-by. Dorothy 
was apt to hide herself on these occasions, and 
Theo was beginning to feel impatient at this con- 
tinnal seeking. 

The younger children had scattered to play with 
various comrades in the valley; of all the school 
Dorothy only was left behind. It might not have 
been so but for the fact that she had hidden herself 
in a little attic storeroom. There she remained 
several hours, sulking. At last, tiring of the enforced 
seclusion, she wandered downstairs to find some one 
for company. 

A jingle of bells drew her to the hall window just 
in time to see the aunts and Mrs. Merritt drive 
away. The housekeeper, who was just crossing 
the hall, in answer to her inquiry said that a mes- 
sage had come from the Alene Valley, asking the 
aunts to tea, —a finale that had been planned by 
some of their day pupils there, to wind up the 
skating frolic. The half-dozen younger children 
were to stay to tea at Uncle Evan’s or Uncle 
Morton’s. 

Dorothy turned away in a consuming rage. 
Never had she experienced such unreasoning an- 
ger. She went up to her room and sat down to 
consider. 

By and by she arose, and examined her little 
purse. There was a good deal of money in it, — 
more than a child should have in charge. But 
many of her Christmas gifts from various relatives 
had been in the shape of crisp five and ten-dollar 
bills. She had pleaded to be allowed to keep them 
rather than have the amount locked up in the safe ; 
and Aunt Hester had rather reluctantly consented. 

Dorothy counted the amount; it was more than 
enough for her purpose. She dressed herself in a 
warm serge suit, with her sealskin coat and second- 
best hat. Into a hand-bag she packed a nightdress 
and some handkerchiefs; also her purse, and Miss 
Cleve’s last letter, containing her full address. 

She knew that the stage came over from S 
with the afternoon mail, and returned in season to 
meet the Chicago night train. Stealing softly down- 
stairs, she let herself out at a side door, ran across 
the tennis-courts, and back of the schoolhouse to a 
little path that was used as a short cut across a low 
hill, to the main road. There she waited until the 
coach came on its returning journey, 

“T have an errand in S ; may I ride with 
you?” she inqnired. 

The good-natured old driver readily consented, 


without a suspicion that he was aiding a runaway. 
Happy Valley had never known such, and the 
pupils were often trusted beyond its limits. 

When S—— was reached, Dorothy went into the 
inner waiting-room for ladies, and remained there 
during the hour of waiting. She dared not buy a 
ticket lest inconvenient questions might be asked, 
and crept into the car like some little thief. 

It happened that she sat down in front of a large 
family travelling by pass, and the busy conductor 
very naturally included her as one of its members, 
and made no inquiries for a ticket. Dorothy felt 
guilty, but was relieved, on the whole, for she 
dreaded inconvenient questions. 

Asit grew dark, she dared not inquire for a sleeper 
for fear that an inspection of a ticket might be 
necessary. So she curld up in her seat and tried 
to make herself comfortable. 

Tt was a weary night, hot and stuffy in the crowded 
ear. Children cried, people snored; every now and 
then the car gave a jolt that awoke the tired child 
from her brief naps. 

She had eaten nothing since her Saturday dinner, 
and though loathing the very thought of food, was 
faint and weak from want of it. They were de- 
layed by one thing and another, and it was late in 
the morning before the great city was reached. 

Dorothy bought a sandwich and some coffve at 
the station, but left them unfinished. A big police- 
man put her on the right cable-car, and in half an 
hour she got off at the street mentioned in Miss 
Cleve’s address. She found the house without much 
difficulty, and rang the bell. 

“Does Miss Alice Cleve live here?” she inquired 
of the servant who answered her. 

“She’s away,” was the brief reply. 

“Where?” 

“Went to California with her mother last Wednes- 
day. Gone until summer. Want anything?” 

Dorothy looked at him with a gasp, but said 
nothing. The man waited a moment, then closed 
the door. He was sorry afterwards that le did so, 
remembering the white misery in the little face. 
But he was man-ofall-work in a great boarding- 
house, and at every one’s beck and call. 

Dorothy stood for a moment, trying to think what 
she should do, when suddenly she became conscious 
that her hands were empty. Where was the hand- 
bag with its precious contents? She remembered 
paying her fare to the conductor; in her haste she 
must have left the bag on the car-seat. 

An awful terror seize her. Ina strange city, — 
penniless, friendless, what could she do ? 


(To be continued.) 


THE POEM POSTPONED. 


I want to tell you about my kitten, 
The prettiest kitten that ever purred ; 
But I’ve looked my speller through and through, 
And I can’t discover a single word 
That rhymes with kitten, 
Excepting mitten, 
And that is old, and too absurd. 
So the only thing for me to do 
Is just to send you what I’ve written, 
And wait till she grows to be a cat, 
There are so many to rhyme with that. — Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


“Mamma,” said Waldo, one day, “ what makes 
so many men be named Job?” 

“Why, dear,” said mamma in surprise, “ whom 
do you know by that name? I do not think of 
anybody.” 

“There ’s a cart in the street now with the man’s 
name on it, ‘Job Wagon,’ and I saw one down 
street with ‘Job Cart’ on it,” replied Waldo; and 
then he wondered what made mamma laugh so 
heartily. M. Louise Forp. 
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Other Sunday. 


OUR VISITOR. 


We had a sudden visitor; 
He came at dead of night, 


Aud over all the clover fields 


He spread a garb of white. 


He stole into our cellar 


In his underhanded way, 


And bit the pumpkins we had 


rH iy 
p= 


stored 


For pies Thanksgiving Day. 


i ut 


He tasted all the apples 


And potatoes in the bin, 


And the way he went for 


AT 


cabbage 


Was nothing but a sin. 


aU 


Then he slipped into the 
pantry 

To look for something nice, 

And a pitcher full of water 

He shivered in a trice. 


He tasted all the pans of 
milk, 

And everything he chose, 

Then hastened ‘to the hen- 
house _ 

And bit the chickens’ toes. — 


But with the rising sunbeams 


SAINT PAUL’S, LONDON. 


His magie¢ power. was lost, 
And stealthily he slipped 
away, 
Our visitor, Jack Frost. 
From a Teacher’ s Scrap-Book. 


A MOTHER’S SONG. 


Sieep, O my darling, sleep; 

Safe folded are the sheep; 

The faint stars lie in the quiet sky, 

The soft wind croons thy lullaby ; 

The leaves upon the linden tree 

Are whispering tenderly to thee, 
And close at hand lies Slumberland, 

O sleep, my darling, sleep. 


Wake, O my darling, wake, 
The sunbeams kiss the lake; 
The seagulls fly to the eastern sky, 
The happy ships are sailing by; 
The birds upon the linden tree 
Are calling merrily to thee ; 
The whole glad earth is rimmed with mirth, 
O wake, my darling, wake. 


C. Kathleen Carman, in “ The Independent.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 


BLESSED ARE THE PEACEMAKERS. 
BY A. B H. 


No more imperative duty devolves upon those 
charged with the training of the children and youth 
of the present generation than that of inculeating 
in them the principles and spirit of kindness, broth- 
erhood, and peace, which are essential elements 
of our common Christian faith and of all noble 
character. To impress such with a sense of the 
obligation resting upon them in this particular, their 
attention is called to an “ Appeal of an English 
Peace Association to Superintendents and Teach- 
ers in Week-day and Sunday Schocls,” which is of 
universal application, and therefore worthy a place 
in these columns. 


“The whole doctrine and example of Christ is based 
upon the law of love. His Golden Rule is opposed to the 
war spirit; and the hearts of children will readily imbibe 
the doctrines of peace before contact with the world has 
taught thein those of retaliation. 

“Will you not be careful that they shall hear no glori- 
fication of war from your lips ?. When you speak of war, 
will you not tell them what it really is, —how cruel, how 
unreasonable, and what terrible sufferings follow in its 
train? It is for you to counteract the charm which 
stories of warlike adventure possess by showing that the 
heroes of peace are far nobler than those of war, inas- 
much as they save men’s lives, while the others destroy 
them. It is for you to call their attention to such lives 
as those of John Howard or David Livingstone; to mar- 
tyrs who have died for conscience’ sake; to brave men 
who willingly endanger and often sacrifice their lives in 
saving those of others; and, above all, to the highest 
example of courage and manliness, and yet of perfect 
love and gentleness, manifested in the holy life of the 
Prince of Peace. It is easy to show the children that 
moral courage in adhering to what is right and true is a 
far higher and rarer quality than mere physical bravery. 
The reading of history gives abundant opportunity for 
enforcing doctrines of peace; and every teacher knows 
that incidents are continually occurring in daily life 
which call for a word of counsel as to forbearance and 
gentleness. 

“We would entreat those who have not given special 
attention to the subject to study all its bearings in the 
light of the New Testament. We would ask you to 
think of the evils war brings in its train, — the terrible 
sufferings of the battle-field and the hospital. and the vet 
sadder experiences of women and children, in the loneli- 
ness and desolation of their homes, forsaken of husband, 
father, brother, and bread-winner, the pangs of hope 
deferred, the agonizing scrutiny of the lists of killed and 
wounded in the newspapers on the day after a so-called 
glorious victory, the sad picture of husband or son slain 
or wounded in some distant land,—things of almost 
daily oceurrence."’ 
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RESPONSIBILITY. 
BY A. G. M. 

Y uncle, with his wife and two little girls, 
was making us a long visit. Edna, the 
elder of the two, was four years of age; 

Marian was two years younger, and of course 
copied many of her actions and sayings from her 
older sister. 

They were unusually active children, and their 
mischievonsness and clever sayings afforded the 
other members of the houseliold a great deal of 
amusement. 


The incident, of which I am about to tell you, 


occurred at the dinner-table one day. 

Edna had been trying some acrobatic perform- 
ances with her knife and fork. After several 
reproofs from her father, she subsided, and finished 
her meal in quietness; not, however, before Marian 
had caught the spirit of mischief, fer, holding her 


spoon aloft in her hand, she cried: “See, papa, what . 


me do!” 


“There, Edna,” said my mother, “see how much © 


responsibility you have on your shoulders ! ” 


Edna glanced slyly around, and then innocently 


replied, as she brushed a stray lock of golden hair 
from her shoulder, “ Why, auntie, there’s nothing 
there but hair.” 

How we all laughed. Dear little Edna, she was 
looking for the responsibility ; and if she had under- 
stood what the long word meant, I am sure she 
would have found considerable of it. 


Now, don’t you think it would be a good plan. 


for all who know what the word means — and those 
who do not can easily find out—to look around 
on their shoulders occasionally and see how much 
responsibility rests there as regards the lives and 
actions of people younger and less experienced 
than themselves 2? . 
Would n’t it help a great deal if we were always 
careful to set a good example ? : 
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THE BLUE BOY. 


his jealousy led to his painting 
this very portrait in the blue cos- 
tume that gives it its name; for 
at this time Sir Joshua was Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts in London, of which Gains- 
borough was a member. In oue 
of his lectures at the Academy, 
Sir Joshua said that the masses of 
light in a picture should be always 
of a warm mellow color, as yellow, 
red, ora yellowish white ;-and that 
the blue, the gray, or the green 
colors should be kept almost en- 
tirely out of these masses, and used 
only to set off and support these 
warm colors. 

Soon after this Gainsborough 
began the portrait of Master But- 
tall, and, it is said, that thoroughly 
vexed with Sir Josliua’s rules, he 
endeavored in this painting to re- 
fute them, for he represented the 
lad in a costume of ceruléan blue. 

Master Buttall is a fine-looking 
boy about fifteen years old. He 
has dark hair and eyes, red cheeks 
and lips. He stands in a graceful 
attitude, facing the observer. One 
hand is on his hip, and over it 
hangs alight mantle; in the other 
hand he holds a beaver hat, deco- 
rated with & large feather. He 
wears a short blue satin jacket 
with slashed sleeves. 

There are knots of ribbon at his 
knees; he wears silk stockings, 
and has rosettes on his shoes. 
With the exception of the slashes 
in his sleeves and his muslin collar, 
his costume is of a shade of blue 
called royal blue. He is some- 
times described as wearing a Van 
Dyck costume, which suggests 
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FAMOUS PICTURES OF CHILDREN. 
No. IV.— The Blue Boy. 


BY EVELYN S. FOSTER. 


N the long-ago days of Gainsborough and “The 
Blue Boy,” “genial Sir Joshua” (Reynolds) 
was painting his beautiful portraits of fair 

women and lovely children; “the fair Angelica” 


_ (Kauffmann), whose life was so much like a strange, 


sad story, was painting her gay pictures; Samuel 

Johnson was walking about the streets of London, 

touching the posts in his funny way, and using the 
long words that now so much amuse us; David 

Garrick and Mrs. Siddons were delighting the peo- 
ple at the theatre, and Edmund Burke was making 
‘his wonderful speeches that so thrilled his listeners, 
It is pleasant to read of the England of those days, 
and in that way to become acquainted with the 
interesting people then living. 

“The Blue Boy” comes between the “Prince 
Imperial” and the other princes whose pictures have 
been in our art gallery; for he lived in the century 
following “Babie Stuart,” long after the time of 
the ‘Princes in the Tower,” and a little before the 
“Prince Imperial” was born. 

You remember Van Dyck as the painter of “ Babie 
Stuart’s” portrait. Those who study Thomas 
-Gainsborough’s portraits, of which “ The Blue Boy ” 
= 
is one, find in their grace and beauty hints of Van 
Dyck’s pictures, and naturally, since Gainsborough 
eatly admired the earlier artist’s works, and 
hought and spoke of him when dying. 
Gainsborough was a little jealous of Sir Joshua 
eynolds, who was his rival, It is thought that 


Gainsborough’s admiration of the 
Flemish artist, of which I have spoken. In the 
background are the russet and green tints of autumn, 
and above is a beautiful sky. 

The colors are so blended as to produce a charm- 
ing effect, heightened by the skill with which the 
shadows are represented. In many of the copies 
the background, which adds so much to the beauty 
of the picture, is not given. 

While all agree in pronouncing ‘The Blue Boy ” 
a masterpiece of wonderful beauty, in regard to its 
success in refuting Sir Joshua’s theories there 
seems to be a difference of opinion. Some think 
the famous artist has simply shown his ability to 
paint a great picture in spite of disadvantages. 
Others say he has merely combated the difficulty, 
and not quite fairly, for he has. so mellowed and 
broken the blue with other tints that it is no longer 
that pure bleak color that Sir Joshua meant. Some 
even go further, and say that the picture, though a 
fine one, would be still more beautiful had the artist 
chosen a warmer color for the dress. 

When Mr. Buttall died, the portrait of “The Blue 
Boy” was sold, and after passing though several 
hands, was bought by Earl Grosvenor and placed 
in the Grosvenor House at London. 

Gainsborough showed his skill in painting when 
but a boy. It is said that he had sketched, when 
but ten years old, every fine tree and picturesque 
cottage near his home, and had painted pictures 
when but twelve. 

He would sometimes ramble in the woods with 
his pencil and sketch-hook when he shonld have 
been busy at school. His father once, hearing of 
these truant rovings, predicted an evil future for 
his son; but when he was shown the pictures the 
boy had drawn, he exclaimed, “Tom will be a 


~ 


2 


genius;” and when the boy had brought a fruit- 
thief to juste by his life-like sketch ona piece of 
board, showing the thief looking at the pears over 
the garden-wall, his’career as an artist was decided. 

His work in sketching led also to another in) por- 
tant event in his life, for when he was drawing a 
landscape he first saw Margaret Burr, who atfter- 
wards became his wife. She, not knowing his occu- 
pation, crossed a field before him, interrupting his 
work, but awakening at once his interest and adni- 
ration. The marriage proved a happy one, ard it 
is to Gainsborough’s wife that the careful preserva- 
tion of many of Iris sketcles is due. 

Whule there were some traits in Gainsborougli’s 
character to be regretted, there were many noble 
qualities. THe was honest, warm-hearted, and 
generous. 

It is pleasant to read that at last he felt kindly 
toward his rival, Sir Joshua, and sent for him when 
dying. It was then that he said the often-qnoted 
words: “ We shall all go to Heaven, and Van Dyck 
will be of the party.” 

Gainsborougl was not only famous for his por- 
traits, but also for his landscapes. He las been 
called “the father of modern landscape.” Sir 
Joshua said of him: ‘ Whether he most excelled in 
portraits. landscapes, or fancy pictures, it is difficult 
to determine ” 


NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP. 


Tue fire upon the hearth is low, 
Ani there is stillness every where; 
Like troubled spirits, here and there 
The firelight shadows fluttering go, 
And as the shadows round me creep, 
A childish treble breaks the gloom, 
And softly from a farther room 
Comes: “ Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


And, somehow, with that little prayer 
And that sweet treble in my ears, 
My thought goes back to distant years, 
And lingers witli a dear one there; 
And, as I hear the child’s amen, 
My mother’s faith comes back to me; 
Crouched at her side I seem to be, 
And mother holds my hands again. 


Oh, for an hour in that dear place! 
Oh, for the peace of that dear time! 
Oh, for that childish trust sublime! 

Oh, for a glimpse of mother’s face ! 

Yet, as the shadows round me creep, 
I do not seem to be alone — 

Sweet magic of that treble tone — 

And “now I Jay me down to sleep.” 


Eugene Field, in “Chicago News.’ 
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TWO LITTLE GIRLS 
BONNETS. 


BY EGBERT L. BANGS. 


AND THEIR 


EAR mother,” said Alice Woodbury, “do, 
please, let me take my new bonnet over to 
May Henderson’s; and do, please, let me 

stay all night with her. You know you said a good 

while ago that I might go sometinie.” 

“You may go to-day, my dear child,” said her 
mother; and an hour after that the little girl was 
on the way to her friend’s home. 

“Have you ever seen a prettier bonnet than the 
one on my head?” said Alice, as soon as she and 
May had exchanged kisses. 

Now, it really was a very pretty bonnet. There 
were two birds on it, — one was a chick-a-dee; the 
other was an oriole. 


ee 


“Come upstairs to my room and see my new 
bonnet,” said May. 

“Have you a new bonnet too?” said Alice. 
had not heard of it.” 

“ Just look at it!” said May. ‘There are three 
birds on it, you see, while yours has only two.” 

“Well, I declare,” said Alice. ‘ What shall I 
do? Yours is the prettier one.” 

“T’m glad you think so,” said May. “Isn't this 
bluebird a beauty? Then look at this little canary, 
ani at this bobolink; don’t they look natural ?” 

“Tndeed, they do,” said Alice. ‘Oh, I do think 
birds are ever so much nicer for bonnets than flow- 
ers! They ’re all the style now. Some ladies have 
but one bird on their bonnets; but it is a made-up 
bird. Just think of it, May, one bird made up of 
several other birds! What an idea! ‘They take, 
perhaps, the bill and the breast of a blue jay, one 
wing from a robin, one from a meadow lark, and 
the tail-feathers from three or four different birds. 
They say the effect is wonderful.” 

“What a story!” said May. 

“Tt’s the simple truth,” said Alice. ‘Mother has 
a sister in New York, and she told her in her last 
letter just what I have been telling you.” 

When night came, two tired little girls, whose 
tongues had been running as steadily as the brook 
in the meadow where they rambled, slept in the 
same bed, their bonnets hanging where they could 
see them as soon as daylizht came. 

“Do you hear that?” said Alice, about midnight. 

“Yes,” said May; “somebody is in our room. I 
hear voices; let us listen.” 

The little girls put their arms around each other, 
and kept still, and soon overheard a conversation 
that greatly surprised them. It was as follows :— 


«tT 


Dear oriole, oriole, look at me, 

An unhappy little chick-a-dee! 

I’m angry! I’m ugly! Ido declare 
To ride on a bonnet I cannot bear.”’ 


The little girls in a moment heard this reply to 
the chick-a-dee’s complaint : — 


** Dear chick-a-dee, upon my soul, 

Tam a lonesome oriole. 

They shot me; yes, they shot me dead; 
And then when I was stuffed, they said 
For bonnet trimming I would do. 

I say it’s awful, dear; don’t you?” 


There was another pause, and then the little girls 
heard a new voice. In low, plaintive tones it poured 
forth the grief of the singer in rhyme: — 


‘* What cruel creatures women are! 
For us poor birds what do they care ? 
And yet the dear Lord loves us all; 
A sparrow even cainot fall 

Without His notice. Shame, I say, 
To treat us in this cruel way !”’ 


‘*Who’s talking now ?”’ said the chick-a-dee. 
“*T,” said the bluebird; ‘‘ can’t you see ?”’ 


You ’re right, I think,’’ 
Said the bobolink. 
‘T used to prink and teeter and sing 
On the meadow grass through all the spring. 
This bonnet wire, 
It raises my ire; 
If I could vet at the wearer’s head, 
I’d peck and scratch till it fairly bled.” 


The canary-bird 

Wiis the next one heard. 
Hear what she said, 

As she raised her head: 


Hung here on steel ? 
Oh, could they know, 
They ’d let us go, 

And never dare 

Again to wear 

A bird that died 

To feed their pride. 
Look! One girl stirred; 
Perhaps she heard —”’ 


“ Those little girls 
With flaxen curls, 
What would they do 
If they but knew 
How we all feel, 


And just at that moment Alice Woodbury opened 
her eyes and looked in wonder all about the room. 
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“What are you 


“Wake up, May,” said she. 
dreaming about?” 

“Oh, it’s too bad!” said May. 
bonnets?” 

“ There they are,” said Alice, “right where we left 
them, Do you want yours before you are up?” 

May was in tears. She told Alice what she had 
heard the poor little birds say in her dream; and as 
soon as they were dressed they both removed the 
birds from their bonnets. 

Now, they wear only beautiful flowers in them; 
and when they hear a chick-a-dee or a bobolink 
performing a solo, they say, “ Sing on, pretty creat- 
ure! We would rather wear bonnets that are out 
of ‘style; than follow a fashion that silences your 
sweet songs. We have been silly girls, but we will 
try not to grow up heartless women.” 


“Where are our 
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WHY WALTER DISOBEYED HIS MOTHER. 
BY ANNA FORSTER. 
RS. RAY had been left a widow a few months 
M ago, with such a slender income that she 
found it impossible, as conscientiously as 
she would strive, to make the two ends meet. Her 
health had never been very good; and the loss of 
her beloved, noble-hearted husband had naturally 
been a very severe shock to her constitution. 

The little sewing her weak eyes and aching head 
would allow her to do, paid poorly enough; and 
though Walter, her only son, a bright lad of twelve 
years, found little jobs here and there, and was full 
of great plans for the future, yet the present was 
very hard to bear, and grew so burdensome to the 
poor woman that she almost despaired of better 
times. 

There came help from a quarter where she least 
expected it. On various occasions her husband had 
spoken to her of an elder brother of his, a bachelor, 
and owner of a fine house and garden in the thriv- 
ing town of Lordsburg. Once in a great while there 
arrived a short letter from him, generally conceived 
in such blunt terms that the sensitive little woman 
took a dislike to that unknown brother-in-law, and 
thought of him only as of an old, grunting, selfish 
man. Yet when her husband had died so suddenly, 
she considered it her duty to impart the sad news 
to his only brother, with no other thought than 
that he would simply leave her letter unanswered. 
What was her surprise, therefore, when, on the con- 
trary, an offer was made to her from the lonely man 
to send him Walter, that he might rear him as his 
own, and give him a fair education ! 

Had Mrs. Ray followed her first impulse, she 
would have declined, for her heart ached at the 
mere thought of letting her boy go; but his gifts 
were many, his ambition aimed high, and she would, 
in all probability, never be able to put him in the 
right place. So, after a sleepless night full of sobs 
and tears, her resolution was taken. If hers was 
to be a hard struggle and dreary life without the 
boy’s presence to lighten the burden, yet she would 
smooth the path for him. And what true mother 
would not willingly sacrifice her heart’s longings to 
her child’s happiness ? 

“ Walter,” she said, next morning, with quivering 
lips and tearful eyes, “sit down after school and 
thank your uncle for his kind offer, which I grate- 
fully accept. Tell him that you will arrive in a 
week from now, as I have to get your little outfit 
ready first.” 

Walter had never so far disobeyed his mother’s 
biddings, but this time he was determined to do so. 
If the poor heart-broken woman could not sleep 
last night, Walter, in the adjoining room, had spent 
a very restless night too; for the thought that he 
might have to leave home gnawed at his heart. 
And so it happened that he overheard those sobs 
and tears and sad, scattered words his mother’s grief 


wrung from her, and he resolved not to leave her 
under any circumstances. “ Why, for me to have 
all the comfort and good thjngs of life, and for her 
to drudge along and worry herself sick! No such 
thing for me! I’m sure I can find ‘steady work of 
some easy kind, if Itry hard; and though I'd love 
dearly to go on with my studies, yet it cannot be | 
helped. I won’t let mother die! And to-morrow I 
will write to that uncle, and give him a piece of my 
mind.” 

After that he slept peacefully, and went to school 
next morning with a cheerful heart and light step. 

So it came to pass that while Mrs. Ray expected 
her boy to write in an affirmative way, he conceived 
the following : — ; 


Drak Uncir, —Mamma wants mé to thank you for 
your offer, and to accept it. But / svy, No /—as much 
as I should like to see all your fine books, and have you 
explain all about machinery, electricity, steam, and so 
on. Mother is very smart in other things. and just splen- 
did in arithmetic and geography. but a little shaky in 
those matters which interest me most. The reason I 
cannot come is simply this: if you had overheard moth- 
er’s weeping last night, you would not have the courage 
to ask me to leave her. How can she get along without 
me? I may be tricky, and sometimes scare the life out 
her when I climb on houses and let myself down on a 
rope, or other things worse yet; but I love her dearly, 
and she is so frail already that she would die if I go. 
Besides, she could never make any kindling: she cannot 
handle the axe. And though Tom, my best friend, 
might do it for her if [asked him, yet he is a little for- 
getful, and I would not rely on him altogether. I will 
endeavor to find some work, and am sure we shall get 
along all right. With many thanks, 

Your nephew, Wa trter Ray. 

He closed the letter and posted it before his 
mother was back from a short visit in the neighbor- 
hood, simply telling her that he had written. With 
a heavy sigh Mrs. Ray received the news, and felt 
somewhat hurt to notice the high spirits and care- 
less way of her boy. He even went around whistling ; 
so that his mother said to herself, “ After all, Walter 
takes it easier than I thought he would; he will 
soon enjoy his new life, and not worry about me 
any more. Yet I had hoped he would show more 
regret, as he always seemed so deeply attached 
to me.” ; ‘ 

Walter had made up his mind to wait a few days 
before telling lis mother what he had done. “I 
suppose uncle will send an awfully cross answer, 
and then the scolding will be all in one. Mother 
will get right provoked with me first, but 1’ll soon 
win her over, I know.” q 

Three days of suspense elapsed, during which 
Mrs. Ray went quietly on with refitting her son’s 
simple toilet. Oh, all the good, fervent wishes her 
busy hands stitched into her work! How would 
that light-hearted darling of hers get along with a 
sour old man and a surely not sweeter housekeeper ? 
Would they not scold all the life and jollity out of 
him? “Poor fellow!” she sighed; “yet it is best 
for him.” 

There was a knock at the door, and the postman 
handed her a letter for ‘Master Walter Ray,” 
which she eyed with no small amount of curiosity. 
She did not think it amiss to open the letter, as it 
clearly bore the old uncle’s handwriting. To her 
unspeakable astonislhiment, she read : — 


My Boy,—It seems to me you overstepped your 
rights considerably by declining an offer your mother 
was willing to accept. Yet, considering the noble motive 
that prompted you, you shall be pardoned. I even con-— 
fess to you, my honest little fellow, that you have taught 
mea lesson. I see now that in trying to take you away — 
from vour mother I acted selfishly, and I feel really sorry 
for what I have done. How can I mend matters? For 
in spite of- your refusal, I am still bent on having you, — — 
in fact, more so than before, when I thought of your 
arrival as a great disturbance of my quiet life. Now, I 
do not want a little boy to surpass me in generosity, and 
so I propose the following: Pack up your things, both of 
you, mother and child, and come to live with me in my — 
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large, comfortable house and green garden. We will all 
_ have a good time together, aud study hard too. If you 
_ do not go too far, I’ll even tolerate your tricks, trying to 
‘remember that I was gay and young once myself. In a 
week I expect you. With love, 


Your UNCLE. 
\ 


. “Walter,” called Mrs. Ray, in trembling tones, to 

* the young culprit, who just then made his appear- 
ance in the door, —“ Walter, why did you do this, 
and what does it all mean?” 

Throwing his arms around the happy woman’s 
neck, he whispered, with a choking voice, ‘‘ Mother, 
it means that I love you more than all the rest; and 
if I disobeyed you just this once, it was for the best, 
you see, for we will stay together. Nobody shall 
separate us! And”—with an impulsive outburst 
of his good-humor—‘“ three cheers for my good 


luck, for now I shall have two to tease instead of 


one!” 


THE PUNCTUATION POINTS. 


Srx little marks from school are we, 

Very impor:ant, all agree, 

Filled to the brim with mystery, 
Six little marks from school. 


One little mark is round and small, 
But where it stands the voice must fall. 
At the close of a sentence, all 

Place this little mark from school: 


One little mark, with gown a-trailing, 

Holds up the voice, and, never failing, 

Tells you not long to pause when hailing 
This little mark from school: , 


If out of breath you chance to meet 

Two little dots, both round and neat, 

Pause, and these tiny guardsmen greet, — 
These little marks from school: : 


When shorter pauses are your pleasure, 

One trails his sword — takes half the measure, 

Then speeds you on to seek new treasure, 
This little mark from school; ; 


One little mark, ear-shaped, implies, 
“ Keep up the voice, — await replies ;” 
To gather information tries 

This little mark from school. ? 


One little mark, with an exclammation, 

Presents itself to your observation, 

And leaves the voice at an elevation, 
This little mark from school: ! 


Six little marks! Be sure to heed us; 
Carefully study,-write, and read us; 
For you can never cease to need us, 
Six little marks from school! 
Julia M, Colton, in “ St. Nicholas.’ 
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HEROIC JUMBO. 


BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


UMBO is a fine big English mastiff, and although 

he is quite fierce-looking, he is in reality a 

very kind, gentle dog. He is almost human in 

the acuteness of his intelligence, and he is remark- 

able for his daring in times of danger. By the 

exercise of his quick wisdom he one time saved a 

railroad train from being wrecked. It happened 
this way :— 

Jumbo and his master, a little fellow ten or twelve 
years ot age, were walking along the country road 
that led to their home, one summer morning. At 
a little distance from the path a railroad track had 
been built, over which the trains ran at stated 
intervals. 


As Jumbo and his master were walking along the 
road, the rumble of wheels and the shriek of the 
locomotive announced that the train was coming, 
Just as the train dashed into sight around the bend 
in the road, a large lazy cow, that had escaped 
from her pasture near at hand, stepped between the 
rails and began to saunter leisurely down the track. 

Jumbo’s master realized the situation at once. 
Although he was but a little boy, he knew that 
unless the cow was gotten off the track before the 
train reached her it might mean a terrible railroad 
disaster. 

Whiatever was to be done must be done at once, 
for the train was steadily bearing onward. Seizing 
a rock from the ground, the boy flung it at the cow, 
shouting loudly at the same time, hoping in this 
way to scare her from the track; but as the stone 
grazed her side she merely looked inquiringly 
around, and then calmly pursued her dangerous 
way. 

The boy was in despair. Nearer and nearer the 
train sped, and it was almost at hand. The engi- 
neer had seen the cow, but it was too late to stop 
the train, and it seemed that nothing could be done. 

But almost at the instant the engine was about 
to strike the cow, brave Jumbo, seeing the crea- 
ture’s plight, gave a big bound, and, catching her by 
the tail, succeeded, through the exercise of immense 
strength, in dragging her off the track. Scarcely 
was this accomplished before the train went whiz- 
zing by in safety. 

Bossy didn’t take kindly to her rescue, but 
Jumbo’s master-and the train engineer were loud 
in their praises of the intelligence that was displayed 
at such a critical moment by brave Jumbo. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


iH isnt the. thing’ you do, 
dear, 

It’s the thing you leave un- 
done, 

Which gives you a bit of a 
heart-ache 

At the setting of the sun. 


“UNLUCKY FRIDAY.” 


No superstition is more deeply rooted in the 
popular mind than the dread of Friday as an “un- 
lucky day.” It might dispel this illusion, were the 
following facts borne in mind : — 

Friday, long regarded as a day of ill omen, has 
been an eventful one in American history. 

Friday, Columbus sailed on his voyage of dis- 
covery. 

Friday, ten weeks after, he discovered America. 

Friday, Henry III. of England gave John Cabot 
his commission, which led to the discovery of North 
America, 

Friday, St. Augustine, the oldest town in the 
United States, was founded. 

Friday, the “Mayflower” with the Pilgrims 
arrived at Plymouth; and on Friday they signed 
that august compact, the forerunner of the present 
Constitution. 

Friday, George Washington was born. 

Friday, Bunker Hill was seized and fortified. 

Friday, the surrender of Saratoga was made. 

Friday, Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown ; and 
on Friday the motion was made in Congress that 
the United Colonies were, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent. 

Americans surely ought not to be afraid of 
Friday. — Wellspring. 


PE PTE R=B Ox. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

To tHe Eprror or Every OTHER SuNvay, — Only 
lately I joined the Unitarian Sunday School, corner 
Clinton and Congress Streets, and like it very much. I 
also read the Kyery OrnuerR SuNDAY, and find much 
pleasure in domg so. I worked out the puzzles in No. 4, 
and hope you will be pleased with the answers. 

Yours respectfully, AbELE AMRATH. 

[The answers were correct. ] 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL, 
Epiror or Every OTHER SUNDAY : 

Dear Sir, — Enclosed ;lease find the answers to 
Enigmas X. and XI. I take great interest in your paper 
and the puzzles. I go to the Sunday School here. This 
is the first time I ever sent you any answers. Hoping 
to write you again with more answers, I remain 

Your little friend, Auice Day. 

[The answers were correct. | 

DORCHESTER, 

To THE Eprror oF Every OTHER SuNpAy, — En- 
closed please find an enigma of my own composition, 
also the answers to Enigmas X. and XII. in the Every 
OTHER SunpDAy, No. 4. I hope they are correct. 

Your friend, ANITA MARTINE. 

[The answers were correct. ] 

Boston, MAss. 

Dear Epiror, —I have read the Every OTHER 
Sunpay for the past twelve years, and enjoy it very 
much. Enclosed please fird an enigma, which [ hope 
you will publish. Yours truly, NE H. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ARTTHMOREM. 


My initials will give the name of a European country. 
501 and hgrbneu, —a town in Scotlind, 

51 and en.—a river in Egypt. 

100 and eeerg, —a country in the South of Europe. 
50 and krnaa, — a town in Scotland. 

151 and tnata, — an ocean. 

101 and nwhro, —a cathedral city in England. 

1,500 and earkn, -—a country in Europe. A Ro Vane EF: 


ANAGRAM. 
Srurr ni eht dorl itwh lal neiht aethr, nad nale ton 
pnou einth won erdusnatuingd. 


BEHEADED WORDS. 

1. I am a frown. Behead me, and I am a monk’s 
hood; again, and I am a bird. 

2. I am a weapon. Behead me, and I am a fruit; 
again, and I am part of the body. 

3. [amatrack. Belread me, and I am a bar of wood; 
again, and I am to be ill. 

4, Tam to censure. Behead me, and I am imperfect. 

5. Lamanumber, Behead me, and 1am level. Cur- 
tail, and I am a name. 

6. Lam a boy’s name. 


ENIGMA XVIII. 

I Am composed of nmeteen letters, and am the name 
of a noted poet. 
My 14, 8, 9, is the name of a fowl. 
My 10, 11, 16, 2, is a pretty valley. 
My 1, 4, 5, 6, is not under. 
My 7, 15, 17, 18, 9, is not men. 
My 3, is a vowel. : 
My 19, 5, 12, 13, is the present of sold. 
Marton McCiencn. 


ENIGMA XIX. 


My whole is in Psalms, and is composed of forty-five 
letters. 

My 1. 3, 2, 36. 26, 41, 25, 39, 40, 44, is carrying on war. 

My 1, 8, 35, 27, 45, 28, is a command. 

My 12, 41, 9, 18, 26, 27, is a flood. 

My 23, 24, 25, 42. 36, 27, 6, 8, 22, is given up. 

My 4, 18, 11. 8. is positive. 

My 21, 10, 38, 2, 3, is brave. 

My 23, 30, 29, 31, is used in baptizing. 

My 35, 39, 11, 14. 43, 44, is a solitary person, 

My 15, 27, 2, 9, is to ery out. 

My 13, 15, 5. 6, 8, 11, is something we eat, 

My 16, 15, 37, 44, 39, 14, is a method. 

My 33, 27, 26, is a part of the body. 

My 34, 36, 4, 6. is a roll. 

My 7, 20, 18, 19, is to draw with force. 


Beliead me, and [ am a color 


My 21, 32, 38, is to seize. E. C. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 4. 
Charade. Cornsack. 


Andrew Johnson. 
I will love thee, O Lord, my strength. 
Unitarian. 


BURIED COUNTRIES. 
1. Hayti. 4. China. 
2. Peru. 5. Tripoli. 
8. Greece. 6. Spain. 
ANAGRAM. 
One thing at a time, 
And that done well, 
Is a very good rule, 
As many can tell. 


Enigma X. 
Enigma XI. 
Enigma XII. 


JESUS BY GALILEE. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


In the leaflet lessons on the “Life of Jesus” 
which are so widely used in our Sunday Schools, 
the subjects just now bear greatly upon the begin- 
ning of the ministry of Jesus by the Sea of Galilee. 
The little picture which we give in this number 
represents Jesus after a busy day, with multitudes 
around him. He has left Capernaum and gone 
away, even from his disciples, to he alone by the 
beautiful blue lake,—to think, to rest, and to pre- 
pare for other days of healing and teaching. 

The picture on the first page, of ‘“ Innocence,” 
may well be taken to represent one of the readers 
of Every Orner Sunpay; no doubt there is some 
one in our throng who resembles very much the 
happy face there presented, 

It will be remembered that we gave, some little 
time ayo, a picture of Westininster Abbey, asking 
our readers to send some account of it. We received 
one or two descriptions, but hoped for more. There 
is now another opportunity for something of the 
same kind. The picture in this number represents 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, —a wonderful strue- 
ture, full of interest. Shall we not have some short 
letters telling the history and giving the facts con- 
cerning this noble edifice ? 

As the Editor looks over the varions departments 
in Every Orner Sunpay, he is led to say what 
he has told his readers before, that he wants them 
to help lium edit the paper. They can do this by 
sending letters on any subject, by furnishing puzzles 
and ingenious affairs for the Letter-Box, or by for- 
warding short anecdotes and incidents out of actual 
life. 


BOOK-TABLE. 


THE quaint poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes 
entitled “The Last Leaf,” will always have a charm 
for young and old; the younger ones will read it in 
the same spirit that Dr. Holmes wrote it, as he said, 
“Tt was with a smile on my lips that I wrote it;” the 
elder cnes wil find more pathos and seriousness in 
it. This edition is every way artistic and attractive, 
The ingennity of the verse and the originality of 
the thoughts are matched by the device and sugges- 
tion of the various illustrations. It makes a delight- 
ful holiday gift. A fac-simile of Dr. Holimes’s letter, 


Every Other Sunday. 


written in July 12, 1894, referring to the poem, 
follows the titlepage. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
Boston. Price, $1.00. 

Another charming gift book for this season is 
“Child Life in Art,” by Estelle M. Hurll, M.A. 
The publishers have joined with the author in pre- 
senting something which satisfies the eye and meets 
a-critical standard. There are twenty-five illustra- 
tions in the volume, executed in modern process, 
and all of them, in the main, excellent. 
masterpieces as those by Reynolds, of the “Straw- 
berry Girl” and “Angel Heads,” are given; also 
well-known’ studies by Van Dyck, Gainsborough, 
and Meyer von Bremen. “The, Christ Child’ by 
Deger, “The Head of Boy Christ” by Hoffman, 
“The Broken Pitcher” by Greuze, are especially 
good. Such a book as this is a little classic for 
young people, and forms a substantial, benefitting 
present to any child. As the author very well says, 
it addresses itself not only to lovers of children, but 
also to art students. Indeed, the book is interesting 
for all ages and for those of varying occupations. 
Joseph Knight Co., Boston. Price, $1.50. 

“Timothy’s Quest,” by Kate Douglass Wiggin, 
is, as the author puts it on the titlepage, “ A story 
for anybody, young or old, who cares to read it.” 
Mrs. Wiggin is always sparkling in thought and style. 
Oliver Herford, who has done such. good work in 
“Life” and other channels in illustrating, joins with 
the author to make the book very amusing and orig- 
inal. The illustrations which Mr. Herford provides 
are certainly out of the ordinary, and show how fer- 
tile is his artistic mind, ‘Timothy is an interesting 
boy, and, guided by Mrs. Wiggin, he passes through 
some highly entertaining experiences. Events which 
under any ordinary treatment would be very prosaic 
are here touched up with such effect as to glow with 
the romance belonging to the days of chivalry. 
Humor and seriousness go hand in hand; rustic 
characters and language are portrayed with great 
skill; and childhood’s smiles and tears are fascinat- 
ingly reproduced. Mrs. Wiggin has written many 
beguiling hooks, leading the reader away from his 
annoyances and cares to something outside of his 
own troubles; and this book does the same. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. Price, $1.50. 

“Jacky Lee: His Lessons out of School,” is a 
story by Mrs. Harriet A. Cheever, who has often 
contributed to Every Orner Scenpay as “ Aunty 
Beth.’ The readers of this paper will remember 
how this author always maintains a high level of 
excellence in her writings. She aims to convey 
some good moral without obtruding it. This book 
is admirably adapted for the library of Sunday 
Schools and for home reading. In ‘Jacky Lee,” 
Mrs. Cheever refers to a boy who learns as much 
out of school as he does in. Each chapter turns 
greatly upon some special experience, by which 
Jacky is taught an important lesson. One can 
easily see what opportunities exist in the hands of 
a skilfal writer for making a group of chapters (and 
there are twenty-two in this book), in which a boy 
shall go through a great many incidents and acci- 
dents, learning something valuable at each and 
every turn. 
plished in her book. The Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society, Boston. pp. 286 
Price, $1.25. 


BULLETIN. 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


Tur Annual Report of the Board of Directors of 
the Unitarian Sunday-School Saciety is now out in 
pamphlet form for free distribution. There is 
printed with it a list of contributing churches, 
officers of the Society, and new announcements. 
Copies sent on application, in person or by mail. 

A new Christmas service, iust issued by the 


ings. 
‘ber are: “What is needed to make a S 


Rey. Edward A. Horton. Send to the Unitenien 


Such | Sunday- School: Society, 25 Beacon Street, 


_ copies are now printed each week, and are | 


This is what Mrs. Cheever has accom- © 


The music is bright and easy to learn. 


5 cents per copy ; $4.00 per hundred. — 
Two new tracts for free distribution in any, i 


Sunday School,” by Rev. Earl M. Wilbur 
“What shall we do with the Sunday School ?” by 


The one-topic graded lesson leaflets on the 
of Jesus” are proving very popular. Five 


our Sunday Schools, East and West. Interomeieny 
and advanced, printed in one leaflet; price, 50 ce 
per hundred. Primary lessons (thirty-six maa E 
15 cents, not including postage. 
“Studies in Character” (Bible men and eed 
by Rev. Charles F. Dole. This is series = 
Mr. Dole’s “Questions for Bible “Study.” i 
15 cents per copy; $1.50 per dozen. ek 
“Lessons on the Acts of the Apostles,” by Rev. 
W. W. Fenn, being forty lessons issued last year in 
weekly leaflet form, and now bound together in 
one volume, cloth. These are adapted | fe 
advanced classes. Price, 50 cents per copys oF, or, 
$4.00 per dozen. 
“Early Old Testament Narratives,” ee 
lessons for advanced classes, by Rey. W. Hanson 
Pulsford. These are the leaflet lessons of the first — 
year’s course’in the one topic graded system, bo 


together. Price, 20 cents per copy; or, $1.80 per 
dozen. 
“Early Old Testament Narratives,” 


lessons for intermediate classes, by house 
Lyon. These are tle lessons on the Old Tes 
prepared last year in leaflet form, bound 
volume. Price, 20 cents per copy ; or, sia et. 
dozen. 

“The Beginnings of Christianity,” by Rev: 

H. and M.J. Savage. Manual of thirty-eight | 
sons. Price, for single copy, paper betat 20 
per dozen. $1.80. 

“Noble Lives and Noble Deeds.” Fort 
by various writers, renee nial 
Edited by Rev. Edward A. Horton. Bound in 
Single copy sent by mail, postage prepaid, 50 cents; 
per dozen (postage to be charged). 34 00, The: x 
in leaflet form, one lesson to a leafict, 50 ¢ 
hundred leaflets. { 

“ Childhoud’s Morning,” for kindergarten u 
Sunday School and home, by Elizabeth G1 
ford. Price, in cloth covers, 50 cents a 
paper covers, 40 cents. 

“Sunday Helps for Little People,” by “pies C 
Dockham and Lucy F. Gerrish. A manual and 
thirty-eight large, finely illustrated cards, in colors, f 
Price of the pamphlet manual, 20 cents per copy ;_ 
price of the cards per set (88), 25 cents; deat 4 
sets, $2 50. : 

“Unitarian Catechism,” by Rev. M. J. Sasane ; 
Cloth, 30 cents per cony; per dozen, $250. P a 
20 cents; per dozen, $1 50. ° 
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Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. ; 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY, 


(A BI-WREELY.) F § ni 
Tne uniform. subscription price of Every © TER " 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resi ig 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty 
additional for postage. AJl members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive the opies in 


the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers” 

constitute 2 volume ; publication is suspended in Bs 

and August. L 
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25 Beacon Srreet, Bosrox, Mass. e on 
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